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and street railway companies might offer new stock to their stockholders 
was amended and now any railroad, street railway, electric or elevated 
railway company, which is in actual possession of and operating a rail- 
road or railway, must, upon any increase of its capital stock, offer 
the new shares proportionally to its stockholders at such price not less 
than the par value as may be determined by its stockholders. The direc- 
tors upon the approval of the increase may cause written notice to be 
given to each stockholder of record on the books of the company stating 
the amount of the increase, the number of shares or fractions of shares, 
to which he is entitled, the price at which he is entitled to take them, 
and fixing a time not less than fifteen days after the date of such vote 
to increase within which he may subscribe for his proportion of the 
additional stock. Each stockholder may subscribe for his portion of the 
stock within the time limited and payment must be made in cash before 
a certificate is issued. 

The following exception is made to this rule. If the increase does not 
exceed 4 per cent of the existing capital stock of the company, the direc- 
tors, without first offering the new shares of stock to the stockholders 
may sell them at auction to the highest bidder at not less than the par 
value to be actually paid in cash. They may also sell at public auction 
any shares, which remain unsubscribed for by the stockholders entitled 
to take them. These shares must be offered for sale in the city of Bos- 
ton, or in some other city or town prescribed by the board of railroad 
commissioners; and notice of the time and place of the sale must be pub- 
lished. No shares are to be sold or issued for a less amount to be actually 
paid in cash than their par value. 

The determination of the board of railroad commissioners as to the 
amount of stock which is reasonably necessary for the purpose for which 
the stock has been authorized must, in the case of railroad and street 
railway corporations be based upon the price at which such stock is to 
be issued as fixed by the stockholders. The board cannot approve any 
particular stock if, in its opinion, the price fixed by the stockholders is 
so low as to be inconsistent with the public interest. 

Robert Argyll Campbell. 

The English "Children's Bill." The king's speech at the opening of 
parliament in January (1908) foreshadowed at least a dozen impor- 
tant measures. When parliament adjourned at the end of July for the 
summer vacation, only two, the Irish universities bill and the old age 
pensions bill, had passed. Of those measures which have received 
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favorable attention and which go over to the fall session, none has been 
of more general interest to Americans, because none deals with a subject 
with which we are better acquainted, than the children's bill. 

Our enthusiastic reception of the juvenile court idea, and our extensive 
legislation concerning "dependent, neglected and delinquent children," 
since the Illinois legislature passed the first juvenile court law in 1899, 
has made the " problem of the child" a matter of general and familiar 
interest throughout the United States. In 1905 no less than 20 and, 
in 1907, 18 States passed juvenile court or probation laws, or both. 
By the end of 1907, 27 States and the District of Columbia had juvenile 
courts, and 33 had probation laws. This phenomenal development has 
attracted much investigation from abroad. The writings of American 
judges and the reports from their courts together with the investigations 
of such men as M. fid. Julhi6t, Sen. Berenger, Dr. Bearnreither, Judge 
Harald Salomon, and the reports of the Howard Association, the Inter- 
national Prison Commission, the London Conference of 1906, and others, 
have given international publicity to the best features of modern child 
legislation. 

For England this movement has borne its latest fruit in the present 
attempt to consolidate and amend the already valuable enactments 
concerning the treatment of children which appear on her statute books. 

The legal principle which underlies juvenile court law appears far 
back in English law in the rights and duties of the state as parens patriae. 
" The lord chancellor is, by right derived from the crown, the legal and 
supreme guardian of all persons who have not discretion enough to 
manage their own affairs." 

In 1840, parliament passed a law(3 and 4Vic.,c. 90) giving the high court 
of chancery the power to place any persons under twenty-one years of 
age who had been convicted of felony in the care of persons or associa- 
tions who would care for them during minority. A law passed in 1847 
(10 and II Vic . , c . 82) , providing for the summary trial of children not over 
fourteen, allowed the justices to excuse convicted offenders from punish- 
ment at their discretion. Another,in 1866, (29 and 30 Vic. ,c. 118) provided 
that " dependent and neglected" children under fourteen, found begging, 
wandering — without proper guardian — associating with criminals, etc., 
might be brought before a judge and sent to a certified industrial school 
or to a home always subject to discharge or transfer by the home 
secretary. By an act of 1879 (42 and 43 Vic, c. 49), the right of sum- 
mary jurisdiction was extended to all cases, except homicide, where the 
right to jury trial was waived. The first offenders act, 1887 (50 and 51 
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Vic, c. 25), gave the court the power to release upon probation. Parents 
were made liable to be summoned as contributing to the offense of the 
child or for neglect, and might be tried with the child and be fined or 
made to pay security for future good behavior. Parental responsibility 
was extended in 1901 (46 Vic. and I Ed. I., c. 25), and a separate register 
required for juvenile cases. The colonies adopted many of the provi- 
sions of the English laws and originated new features some of which have 
been in turn reflected in English legislation. Thus, although parlia- 
ment has passed no special "juvenile court" law, the courts have been 
fairly well prepared to deal with juvenile cases, not merely through the 
letter of the law but because of the wide discretionary power conferred 
upon the magistrates and judges. 

The development of juvenile court principles has progressed rapidly in 
the English cities. The value of the probation system, of the detention 
home, and of judicial and educational cooperation have received wide 
practical recognition. The court instituted at Birmingham in 1905 was 
so successful that the government issued a circular pointing out the advis- 
ability of creating other such courts, a suggestion which many other 
cities have followed. The London country council prepared a reform 
based on the principles of special magistrates, separate courts, detention 
homes, and probation officers. 

The bill which is now pending was introduced by Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
under-secretary for the home office, and was read for the first time on 
February 10. ' It met with immediate approval. It has passed two 
readings, and committees have been gathering statistics upon certain 
points involved in its provisions, while numerous additions have been 
suggested. Its title, " A bill to consolidate and amend the law relating 
to the protection of children and young persons, reformatory and indus- 
trial schools, and juvenile offenders, and otherwise to amend the law 
with respect to children and young persons," gives a clue to its contents, 
while its comprehensiveness may be inferred from the fact that it affects 
no less then thirty-two previous enactments, dating from 1839 to 1904, 
of which it repeals nineteen wholly. It contains six subjects : I. Infant 
life protection. II. Prevention of cruelty to children and young per- 
sons. III. Juvenile smoking. IV. Reformatory schools. V. Juve- 
nile offenders. VI. Miscellaneous. Among its general provisions: 
cruelty to children is made to include neglect on the part of the person 
legally responsible to support the child. Careful specifications safe- 
guard the religious preferences of children placed in institutions. Rules 
are laid down for governing procedure and concerning taking child 
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evidence. Some provision is made for emigration, under the supervision 
of the home secretary. The term " child" applies to persons under four- 
teen, and "young person" to persons between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age. It has been urged by some that the age of "young persons" be 
raised to seventeen or eighteen, as has been done in many of our State 
statutes, but this suggestion appears not to have gained the approval of 
the framers of the bill. 

A feature which has attracted perhaps more varied comment than 
any other is the treatment of juvenile smoking (part three). No one 
may give, or sell, or supply through automatic machines, to any person 
under sixteen, any cigarettes, cigarette-papers, or tobacco for his own 
use; tobacco found in possession of children shall be confiscated; children 
found smoking on the street or in possession of tobacco shall be subject to 
reprimand or fine. 

Parts four and five provide for the trial, sentence and disposal of 
neglected and delinquent children. Persons under sixteen may be 
brought before a court of summary jurisdiction, or a superintendent or 
inspector of police, and may, unless the case be one of homicide, be 
released on recognizance. If held, they shall be sent to a special place 
of detention. Courts of summary jurisdiction when trying juvenile 
cases shall (with exceptions) " sit in a different building or room" * * * 
or on different days or at different times * * *" from those of 
ordinary sittings. The proceedings are not open to the public, except 
to reporters, and even they will be excluded if the evidence is such as the 
court does not wish published. (The New Hampshire law of 1907 
absolutely forbids the publication of what transpires in a juvenile 
court). Children are excluded unless their presence is necessary. The 
king may provide for the establishment of one or more separate juvenile 
courts for the Metropolitan (London) police district. 

The conditions and offenses for which juveniles become subject to the 
jurisdiction of the court are much the same as those specified in our stat- 
utes. In disposing of the child, the judge may discharge, discharge on 
recognizance, or on probation under supervision, send to an institution, 
order to be whipped, fine, fine the parents or guardian or order them to 
give security for good behavior, commit to a detention home, imprison, 
or deal with the case " in any other manner in which it may be legally 
dealt with." A child, even under twelve, may be sent to an industrial 
school. Young persons may be sent to reformatories. The terms are 
limited. After eighteen months the offender may be placed out in a 
home. Persons discharged from an industrial school or a reformatory 
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remain under the supervision of the institutions up to their eighteenth 
and nineteenth years respectively. 

The police authorities are to provide suitable places for detention, 
and are to keep accurate registers describing these places, their condi- 
tion, and the children sent to each. The home secretary may make 
rules for these places and for their maintenance. Parents may be 
required to contribute toward the support of their children while in 
detention or in institutions. 

Suitable modifications are made for applying the law to Scotland 
and Ireland. 

Altogether this law, if passed, as it doubtless will be — with some 
changes, will introduce no sweeping reform in English methods, although 
it contains numerous new and practical features. Great value attaches 
to the fact that it codifies provisions which have been scattered and con- 
fusing. It is noticeable in comparing the legislation of several coun- 
tries, that the juvenile court and probation laws of several of our States 
are far more comprehensive and complete than those of European coun- 
tries. Those of several of the British colonies more nearly approximate 
ours. Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Belgium and 
Holland have been experimenting with one form and another of juvenile 
treatment, but the English law is far in advance of their statutes, as 
regards comprehensiveness. 

The general impression which this bill gives is that of dealing with 
groups, leaving much as regards the needs of individual cases to the dis- 
cretion of the judge and the ingenuity of the local authorities. It pre- 
scribes, however, much more minutely concerning what shall take place 
in the court-room and with regard to the legal aspects of the child prob- 
lem than for the things which shall be done in trying to solve the social 
problem and in looking after the welfare of the child outside the require- 
ments of the law. As contrasted with this, the American laws seem to 
aim at providing machinery and specifying the means for reaching the 
individual. Provisions for separate judges, specifying duties and salary; 
for probation officers, specifying their number, paid and unpaid, their 
salaries, and their duties in cities of each of several classes; for deten- 
tion homes, specifying how they shall be kept, how paid for, and where 
located; thfese and other matters are cared for in our State statutes 
with greater attention to detail. We may account for this partly by our 
advanced position in this particular field, but more largely by remember- 
ing the difference between the spheres of our State, and the English 
national, legislatures. Given a law such as this bill provides, which is 
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elastic, and which allows wide discretion to the judge, and given judges 
and local officers of integrity and ability, practically the same ends 
should be accomplished as those which are more specifically outlined in 
other statutes. Stanley K. Hornbeck. 

Child Labor. Mississippi and Kentucky, have passed laws during the 
1908 session of their legislatures looking toward the regulation of child 
labor. 

The Mississippi law is entitled " An act to regulate the employment of 
children in mills, factories, and manufacturing establishments in this 
State, and to provide for the inspection of places wherein they are worked, 
and for punishment of violation of this act and for other purposes." 
Briefly the provisions are as follows: No child under twelve is to be 
employed in any mill or factory, and children between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen are not allowed to work in any factory longer than 
ten hours in any one day, more than fifty-eight hours in one week, nor 
after 7 p.m. nor before 6 a.m. For children under sixteen an affidavit 
is required of the parent or guardian stating the date and place of the 
child's birth, name of the last school attended, and the teacher under 
whom the last school work was done. The employer is to keep a com- 
plete record of these affidavits. 

It will be noticed that no evidence of age or education is required 
other than the statement of the parent; moreover the law while requiring 
a statement as to education, does not prohibit the employment of illit- 
erate children. 

The sheriff of each county is required to visit once a month, without 
notice all manufacturing establishments in the county which employ 
children ; and the county health officer must also visit all such establish- 
ments at least twice a year and report to the sheriff any unsanitary con- 
ditions, and the employment of any child afflicted with infectious or 
contagious disease, or any child incapacitated for performing its work. 
The enforcement of the law is thus left to local, elective officials. 

The provisions of the law apply only to manufacturies of cotton, wool 
or other fabrics, and to the manufacturing establishments where children 
are employed indoors at work injurious to their health, or in operating 
dangerous machinery. The circuit court tries offenses under the act. 
Failure to give correct information or to obey lawful orders is punish- 
able by a fine of from $50 to $100; violators of other provisions 
of the law are liable to a fine of from $10 to $100 or imprisonment 
or both. 



